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The  cool  clausine  jardinieres  stand 

with  the  Tang  terra-cotta  stallions 
over  the  dental  molding 

gouged  with  black  nails 
over  the  century  old  grate 

where  crazy  Celia  Creecy  sat 

Sat  on  the  smoldering  coals 

in  a  long  white  gown 
a  hand  on  either  andiron 

the  children  laughing  at  Grandam 
until  their  one-aimed  Mama  snatched  her  up 

The  other  arm  processed  in  a  childhood  sawmill 
"That  nigger  millhand  hung  on  the  oak  by  the  gate 
for  two  days  on  end." 

That  one  arm  milked  full  teats  as  well  as  two 
And  later  raised  on 

Going  once!  Going  twice  and  gonel 
Until  the  Prize  of  the  Peasant's  Rebellion  rested 

between  raised  hoofs 
Raised  in  600  A.  D.  to  praise  the  peasant  ancestor 

stabbed  for  daggar  fiddling  before  the  IGng. 

Before  the  grate  it  is  again 

Going  once  and  twice  and  gone 
Stallions  gone 

Lord  Mayor  and  boy-king. 

I  would  not  snatch  up  a  damned  Matriach  now. 

Loosen  5'our  hold  on  the  firedogs  Mama 

Let  me  sit  with  you  „,  au  •  i 

To  be  swept  into  clausine  tombs  Sharon  Aldrich 

And  never  play  with  daggars  anymore.  Pencil  Sketch 

Ridley  Tyler  Smith 


To  Viang  A  Crooked  Halo 
A  Pla}-  In  One  Act 

Mary  George 


Cast,  in  order  of  appearance: 

Noei:  A  chubby,  jovial,  little  angel  .  .  . 
Hiram:  A  ner\-ous,  slightly  overwrought,  medium- 
sized  angel  .  .  . 
Basil:  A  tall,  stately,  gruff,  big  angel  .  .  . 
Clyde:  A  fallen  angel  .  .  . 
The  action  takes  place  in  and  around  heaven, 
any  time  in  the  future. 

(Tlic  curtain  rises  on  a  stage  filled  with  floating 
clouds  of  \arious  sizes,  shapes,  and  colors  and  sprinkled 
with  a  few  large  stars.  Blue  lighting  indicates,  to  the 
denser  members  of  the  audience  who  have  not  gathered 
so  already  from  the  profuse  number  of  clouds,  that  we 
are  somewhere  in  the  sky.  A  rather  rotund  little  angel, 
dusting  cloud  creases  with  a  piece  of  meshlike  gauze  on 
a  long  siher  wand,  confirms  the  setting.  We  are  in 
Hea\en  .  .  . 

(The  rather  rotund  little  angel  continues  dusting, 
completely  unaware  of  the  presence  of  the  audience.  He 
is  humming  a  few  scattered  bars  of  "Home  on  the 
Range."  Suddenly,  as  he  pivots  to  dust  a  cloud  close  to 
the  front  of  the  stage,  he  notices  the  audience  and  starts. 
He  is  surprised  to  see  anyone  visiting  Heaven  on  an  off- 
hour  and  decides  it  would  be  best  simply  to  ignore  the 
visitors  and  maybe  then  they  would  get  embarrassed  and 
just  go  away.  But  soon  his  nierr.-  nature  gets  the  better 
of  him  and,  after  a  few  glances  in  the  audience's  direction 
from  the  corner  of  one  eye,  he  bounces  over  to  the  left 
front  corner  of  the  stage  to  have  a  closer  look  at  the 
strangers.  My,  there  certainly  are  a  lot  of  them  .  .  .) 
Noel:  Well,  hi  there!  My  goodness,  there  are  a  lot  of 
you.  (Glances  at  the  floor,  fidgeting)  Visiting  hours 
aren't  'til  three,  you  know,  but  I  guess  it'll  be  all  right 
for  you  to  stay.  (Brightens,  winks)  If  you're  quiet,  maybe 
no  one  will  even  see  you  .  .  .  (Pauses  as  he  takes  time  to 
perch  on  an  especially  large  star  situated  directly  behind 
him)  We  really  keep  our  minds  on  our  work  up  here, 
you  know.  Why,  it's  a  commonly  known  fact  that  angels 
have  very  one-tracked  minds.  And  thinks  are  especially 
busy  up  here  today,  so  I'm  s-ure  if  you're  quiet  no  one 
will  notice  you  .  .  .  not  even  Basil  .  .  .  and  Basil  makes 
it  a  point  to  notice  everything.  (Pause)  Basil's  mv  friend. 
(Leans  his  elbow  against  a  star  tip,  smiling)  My  name 
is  Noel  and  I'm  just  a  regular  old  angel  around  here. 
Nothing  special  about  me,  really  .  .  .  except  maybe  that 
I'm  head  cloud  duster,  but  I  don't  guess  that  means  too 
much  at  all  to  you.  (Laughter  and  the  scuffling  of  many 
hurried  little  angel  feet  can  be  heard  in  the  background. 
Noel  starts  at  the  noise,  then  smiles  again)  Hear  all 
that?  We're  having  a  party.  We've  been  getting  ready 
all  week  .  .  .  really  quite  a  big  thing.  I  guess  that  doesnt' 
seem  so  strange  to  you  .  .  .  angels  giving  a  party.  Why, 
I'll  bet  you  think  we  have  parties  all  the  time  up  here. 
Funny  hov/  people  down  where  you  come  from  auto- 
matically assume  that  where  we  come  from,  evervone  is 
alwavs  happy.  It's  not  necessarily  so,  you  know.  Why,  we 
angels  get  down  in  the  dumps  sometimes,  just  like  vou 
people  do.  Only  it's  wo'se  for  us  up  here,  'cause  when 
you  get  dov/n  in  the  dumps,  it  doesn't  matter  if  vou 
show  it.  But  here,  it's  different,  .'\ngels  never  show  tlieir 
true  emotions,  you  know.  Angels  are  always  happv  .  .  . 


at  least  that's  what  He  says,  anyway.  (Pauses,  leaning 
forward  as  if  straining  to  hear  an  imaginary-  person  speak) 
Huh?  Oh  no.  not  Basil  .  .  .  the  big  Boss.  (Points  upward) 
And  that's  where  you  folks  get  the  idea  that  angels  are 
always  happy.  We  ha\e  to  act  happy  e\en  when  we're 
not,  just  for  all  of  you.  At  least,  that's  the  wav  it  used 
to  be — He  didn't  want  you  to  get  the  wrong  idea  about 
Heaven,  you  see.  But,  I  guess  we  angels  are  pretty  con- 
tent now — (Pauses  again,  considering)  Really,  Heaven's 
a  prett)-  nice  place,  I  suppose,  as  places  go  .  .  .  regular 
meals  and  all.  And  we  don't  have  to  worry  about  smiling 
when  we're  unhappy  any  more,  because  we're  really  never 
unhappy  now.  But  I  can  remember  .  .  .  (Leans  back  on 
a  star  tip  and  begins  to  muse  as  the  stage  darkens,  except 
for  Noel  and  his  star  which  are  spotlighted)  ...  I  can 
remember  when  we  didn't  think  it  was  such  a  great  place 
to  be.  I  guess  you  won't  believe  me  when  I  tell  you,  but 
it's  true  that  there  was  a  time  when  we  even  thought 
about  lea\ing  once  .  .  .  just  leaving,  all  of  us.  (Sits  up, 
smiling)  Can  you  imagine  a  heaven  without  any  angels? 
If  it  hadn't  sounded  so  ridiculous  in  the  first  place,  we 
might  have  actually  tried  it  .  .  .  just  for  a  change  of  pace. 
That's  what  we  needed  back  then  ...  a  change  of  pace. 
Same  old  routine  was  just  getting  us  down  and  there's 
absolutely  nothing  less  impressi\e  than  a  bunch  of  down- 
trodden angels.  I  can  remember  ...  It  was  last  spring, 
just  twenty-five  of  your  years  ago  .  .  .  Old  Basil  was  really 
in  a  tizzy  that  day.  (Noel  is  now  reclining  lazilv  on  the 
star,  daydreaming,  staring  into  space  as  if  he  has  com- 
pletely forgotten  the  audience)  Tlie  Boss  was  coming 
around  to  check  on  things  .  .  .  and  tJnngs  weren't  going 
too  well  .  .  .  Why,  I  hadn't  even  dusted  one  cloud  .  .  . 
and  Hiram  hadn't  polished  a  single  halo  .  .  . 

(Tlie  spotlight  on  Noel  and  his  star  fades  as  the 
major  portion  of  the  stage  lightens  again.  Noel,  who 
has  slipped  off  his  star  unnoticed  in  the  moment  of 
darkness,  is  now  sitting  lazily  on  a  star  in  the  middle 
of  the  stage,  half-heartedly  swinging  his  dusting  wand 
in  the  general  \ icinity  of  a  cloud.  We  ha\e  gone  back 
in  time  to  that  day  in  spring,  just  twenty-five  of  our 
years  ago.  Hiram  and  Basil  enter  stage  left  .  .  . 
Hiram:  B-But  Basil,  I  tried  .  .  .  H-Honest  I  tried.  Nobody 
w-wants  their  h-halos  shincd  .  .  . 

Basil:  (\'er\'  distraught)  What  do  vou  mean  .  .  . 
(Mimicking  Hiram's  rather  high-pitched  voice) 
'Nobodv  wants  their  halos  shined'?  Of  course  they  want 
them  shincd!  Today's  the  day  to  get  them  shined,  isn't 
it?  Well,  don't  just  stand  there  looking  like  a  dunder- 
head!  Isn't  it? 

Hiram:  S-Sure  it  is,  B-Basil.  S-Sure. 

Basil:   Well  then,  why  don't  you  go  out  there  and  tell 
them  they  just  have  to  want  their  halos  shined  because 
toda\'s  the  day  .  .  .  instead  of  standing  here  whimpering 
to  me  about  it?  I'm  too  busy  with  other  things  to  worry 
about  a  bunch  of  tarnished  halos  .  .  .  I'm  just  too  husyl 
(Sees  Noel  for  the  first  time)  And  what  in  the  name  of 
all  that's  holv  are  you  doing,  my  good  aneel?   Tliat's  the 
sloppiest  looking  cloud   I'xe  c\cr  seen.    (Pacing  up  and 
down)  You'd  put  Whistler's  Mother  to  shame,  the  way 
you've  been  lolling  around  here  these  last  few  days! 
Hiram:  O-Oh,  Basil,  that  reminds  m-me.  She  asked  m-me 
to  tell  \ou  o-one  of  her  r-rocker's  is  broken  .  .  . 
Basil:  What  is  it,  Hiram?  Who  asked  vou  M'hat? 
Hiram:  That  lady  .  .  .  W- Whistler's  mother.  She  n-needs 
a  new  .  .  . 
Basil:  Oh,  go  to  Hell,  Hiram!  And  stop  bothering  me  on 


the  way! 

Hiram:  (Who  is  very  squeamish  about  s-\vearing)  I  wish 
...  I  wish  you  w-wouldn't  use  that  expression,  i-if  you 
don't  mind,  B-Basil. 

Basil:  (Giving  up  completely  and  sitting  dejectedly  on 
the  nearest  cloud)  Of  all  the  angels  in  the  world,  I 
managed  to  pick  the  only  two  without  a  grain  of  sense 
in  their  heads.  How  do  I  do  it?  Oh,  how  do  I  do  it? 
(Almost  in  tears,  which  is  an  unheard  of  condition  for 
an  angel,  especially  an  angel  of  Basil's  ca]ilx;r)  We've 
so  much  to  do  and  He's  coming  to  check  us  today  and 
oh  .  .  .  oh,  dear  G  — 
Hiram:  N-Now,  B-Basil! 

Basil:  (Looking  at  Hiram  in  complete  disgust)  Oh 
Hiram,  you're  just  carrying  piousness  too  far.  And  you 
.  .  .  (Turning  to  Noel  who  has  been  sitting  on  his  cloud, 
staring  dully  into  space  during  the  whole  of  Basil  and 
Hiram's  dispute)  .  .  .  )'ou'rc'  beginning  to  look  anemic. 
Oh  that's  all  I  need  in  my  charge  .  .  .  an  anemic  angel! 
Oh,  how  am  I  going  to  get  all  this  work  done?  How? 
How?  How?  Oh,  this  is  just  the  most  terrible  experience 
I'xe  J'A'I'.ll  experienced!  1  can  sec  the  headlines  in 
the  Ranks  of  the  Dnine  .  .  .  Dewinged  to  a  Common 
tomorrow's  scroll  now  .  .  .  "Basil  Angel  .  .  .  Ripped  from 
Sky  Sweeper  .  .  Due  to  the  Messiness  of  His  Ileavenly 
Corner."  Oh  the  humiliation,  lire  .  .  .  the  .  . 
Noel:  Oh,  Basil,  stop  being  so  melodramatic! 
Basil:  (In  the  depths  of  depression)  The  stars  have  to 
be  vaccuumed,  there's  a  new  shipment  of  clouds  to  be 
picked  up,  and  We  got  to  separate  last  week's  sheep 
from  the  goats  ...  or  is  it  goats  from  the  shcci^?  I  can't 
even  remember  an\-  more! 

Hiram:  (Who  has  perched  himself  on  a  cloud  near 
Basd's)  B  Basil,  cut  it  out.  Y- You're  making  us  a-all  feel 
b-bad. 

Basil:  (As  if  he  hasn't  heard  Hiram)  And  I've  got  to 
find  a  relief  for  Peter  at  the  Gate,  and  get  ever)body's 
wings  clipped,  and  the  I'',lysium  Fields  haven't  been 
mowed  in  weeks  .  .  .  Oh,  we'll  just  never  get  it  all  done 
.  .  .  NEVER! 

Noel:  Come  on,  Basil,  quit  worrying  about  it.  We'll  get 
it  done  somehow.  We  always  do. 

Basil:   (Reaching  the  absolute  depths  of  despair)  But  all 
this  just  can't  be  done  at  the  last  minute!  We  have  to 
audition  for  a  new  harpist  and  find  somebody  to  substi- 
tute for  Gabriel  in  the  concert  tomorrow  and  .  .  . 
Hiram:   How     a-about  that  G-Gershwin  fellow? 
Basil:   (Dully)   What,  Hiram? 

Hiram:  I  said,  what  a-about  that  Gershwin  f-fellow  .  .  . 
you  k-know  .  .  .  the  one  w-who's  alwa\s  keeping  u-us  up 
'til  all  hours  p-practicing  his  .  .  . 

Noel:  George  Gershwin  doesn't  play  the  horn,  Hiram! 
Basil:  (Continuing  his  melancholy  re\erie)  .  .  .  And  to 
top  it  off,  my  cloud  duster  and  my  halo  shiner  won't 
even  dust  clouds  or  shine  halos  .  .  . 
Noel:  Oh,  cut  it  out,  Basil.  You  know,  it's  not  just  us. 
Every  angel  feels  just  like  we  do!  Nobody's  working! 
every  angel's  at  a  standstill.  (Slumps  back  on  his  star) 
We're  all  just  plain  bored! 

Hiram:  (Distraught  at  his  friends'  dejectedness)  L-Let's 
not  w-\vorr\-.  Let's  talk  about  s-something  nice  a-and 
.  .  .  just  b-be  happy  .  . 

Basil:  Happy?  Happ)-  about  what?  Nobody's  doing  any- 
thing but  sitting  around  here  being  ui^happyl  How  can 
I  be  happy?  Heaven's  changed  too  much  for  me.  I  liked 
it  in  the  good  old  days  when  angels  flew  around  like 
the\'  had  a  mission  in  life  instead  of  just  moping  like  we 
are  now  .  .  . 

Hiram:  (Wanting  desperately  to  make  Basil  happy, 
tumbling  off  his  cloud)  I  know  wh-what'll  be  n-nice. 
Let's  w-watch  some  people  a-and  that'll  make  u-us  laugh! 
Basil:  (Still  reminiscing  about  Hea\en's  good  old  days, 
ignoring  Hiram  completely)  .  .  .  When  angels  starched 
their  wings  and  kept  their  halos  straight  and  were  proud 


to  be  angels  .  .  . 

(While  Basil   speaks,   Noel  and   Hiram   sit  on  opposite 
clouds  and  stare  intently  at  the  stage  floor,  watching  the 
people  move  about  in  the  world  below  them  .  .  . ) 
Hiram:    C-Come   on,    B-Basil.   C-Conie   and   watd)    tlie 
l>people! 

Basil:  (Coming  across  the  stage  and  leaning  on  Hiram's 
cloud,  trying  to  get  his  two  angels'  attention  again)  You 
know,  the  trouble  with  this  place  these  days  is  that  it's 
just  too  crowded.  And  some  of  the  people  we  take  in  .  .  . 
no  wonder  we  mope  around.  They  just  act  like  they  don't 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  us  at  all.  And  they're 
our  whole  life,  really.  I  mean,  if  there  weren't  any  people 
in  Heaven,  Heaven  woundn't  have  to  have  any  angels  to 
take  care  of  them.  (Glumly)  Then  we'd  be  outcasts'. 
Noel:  (rousing  himself  from  his  favorite  past-time  of 
people-watching)  I  wouldn't  mind  being  an  outcast  from 
this  place  .  .  .  for  awliile,  anyv,'ay.  (Looking  back  down 
at  the  world  below)  I  tliink  it  would  be  nice  to  be  like 
them  for  once  .  .  .  free  .  .  .  with  no  more  hea\eniy  rou- 
tines to  follow.  Think  what  fun  it  would  be  to  be  a 
person  .  .  .  \oii  know  .  .  .  just  for  a  change. 
Hiram:  B-But,  N-Noel,  angels  n-never  can  be  p-people! 
Noel:  No,  I  suppose  we  can't,  Hiram.  But  we  could  go 
down  there  and  just  look  around  at  the  world  for  a  while 
.  .  .  just  like  we  are,  I  mean! 

Hiram:  Y-You  mean  leave  II-IIea\cn  and  go  d-down  .  .  . 
down  there?  But  wouldn't  w-wc  look  kind  of  f-funnv 
walking  around  in  the  w-world  with  oiir  w-wings  on  a-and 
all? 

Basil:  Not  funny,  Hiram.  Conspicuous,  maybe,  but  ne\er 
funny.  Anyway,  what's  wrong  with  the  idea?  I  think 
Noel's  right.  \\  e  could  all  stand  a  little  change  of  pace. 
All  it'd  take  would  be  a  little  daring  individualism  and, 
Hea\'eii  knows,  we  angels  have  quite  a  bit  of  that!  It 
wouldn't  have  to  be  a  permanent  thing,  just  sort  of  a  .  .  . 
a  vacation  .  .  .  just  to  see  how  the  other  half  li\es  .  .  . 
Hiram:  (Tlioroughly  shaken)  But  B-Basil,  th-there's  s-.sin 
down  th-there! 

Noel:  (Solemnly)  Well,  of  course,  we  would  l^e  certain 
to  protect  our  hea\enly  reputations  and  our  lica\cnl\' 
dignit}-  at  all  times. 

Hiram:  (Obxiously  ver\'  reluctant  to  go)  B-But  if  we 
a-all  went,  then  there  w-wouldn't  be  any  of  us  le-left  up 
here  .  .  .  and  then  h-hea\en  wouldn't  have  any  a-angels 
at  all  .  .  .  a-and  what  would  II-Hea\en  be  without  u-us? 
Noel;  .\  rather  egotistical  statement,  but  a  true  one,  I 
suppose.  Well,  it  was  just  a  thought. 
(All  three  angels  resume  their  people-watching,  Basil  hav- 
ing recovered  sufficiently  from  his  lamentable  state  to 
mope  right  along  with  Noel  and  Hiram,  but  not  enough 
to  be  restored  to  his  previously  \'igorous  and  high-spirited 
determination ) 

Hiram:  (Suddenly,  beaming)  M-Maybe  we  could  do  it 
i-in  shifts] 

Noel:   Shifts!   Gosh,  that's  a     good   idea.   Hiram.  Then 
Heaven  would  ncn'cr  be  without  angels! 
Hiram:   A-And  we'd  all  get  to  t-to  down  th-there  .  .  . 
(Stares  intently  at  jxiople  below)  .  .  .  and  s-see  what  it's 
r-really  like. 

Basil:  (Dejectedly)  .  .  .  And  c\'ery  angel  in  Hea\en  would 
want  to  go  on  the  first  shift  and  there'd  be  fighting  and 
bickering  and  Heaven  would  be  twice  as  unhappy  as  it  is 
now. 

Hiram:  (Sighing)  Y-Yeali.  I  guess  it  w-would,  w-wouldn't 
it? 

Noel:  (Sighing,  too)  Sure  it  would.  Basil's  alwavs  right. 
(Pauses  as  he  resumes  watcliing  people)  Look  at  them 
down  there.  Tlicy're  just  specks.  Tliej're  so  far  awav,  they 
look  just  like  ants! 

Hiram:    H-Hey.    Noel.    We've    ne\er    s-seen    anv    ants. 
H-How  do  you  know  what  a-ants  look  like? 
Basil:  (Roused  from  his  reverie)  Yes,  Noel,  how  do  \ou 
know  what  ants  look  like?  (Suddenh'.  almost  back  to  his 
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old  self  for  a  minute)  Oh  no!  I  don't  mind  \ou  letting 
an  occasional  dog  in  here,  but  if  you've  started  letting 
in  ants,  you've  just  gone  too  far!  I  will  not  tolerate  ants 
in  my  heavenly  corner! 

Noel;  Calm  down,  Basil.  r\e  never  seen  an  ant  and  I've 
never  let  one  into  hea\en  either,  at  least  as  far  as  I  know. 
It  was  just  a  figure  of  sijcech  I  picked  up  from  one  of 
the  people. 

Hiram:  Y-You  know  .  .  .  (Resuming  his  watching)  .  .  . 
I'd  like  to  be  d-down  there  with  all  them  r-right  now, 
even  if  I  did  look  c-e-c-e  .  .  . 

Basil:  Conspicuous,  Hiram;  (Thoughtful  pause)  You 
know,  I'll  bet  down  there  we  could  e\en  mope  if  we 
wanted  to  .  .  .  and  nobody  would  even  care! 
Noel:  Gosh,  it  must  be  awfully  nice  to  be  able  to  nio])c 
when  you  feel  like  moping,  instead  of  haxing  to  smile 
all  the  time  like  we  do.  "V'ou  know  I'm  beginning  to 
think  Heaven's  just  too  concerned  with  appearance  for 
appearance's  sake. 

Basil:  I  know,  I  feel  downright  hi|50critical  going  around 
this  place  grinning  all  the  time! 

Hiram:  (Worried)  S-Sometimcs  it's  hard  t-to  remember, 
too  .  .  .  g-grinning,  I  mean.  I  think  s-some  people  might 
have  s-seen  me  frowning  this  m-morning! 
Noel:  Well,  the  way  some  of  those  people  we  get  up 
here  look  at  us  makes  me  want  to  frown  at  them,  and  if 
it  weren't  a  violation  of  the  Heavenly  Code,  I'd  do  it  all 
the  time.  I'd  frown  all  day  just  to  show  them! 
Hiram:  Let's  send  th-them  all  back  wh-where  they  came 
from,  and  th-thcn  we'll  be  h-happy  again.  Then  w-wc'll 
have  Heaven  a-all  to  ourseh'cs! 

Basil:  No,  Hiram,  it's  against  the  rules.  Once  the\'rc 
here,  they're  here  to  stay.  If  we  sent  them  back  and  the\ 
ever  caught  us,  it'd  be  forgery  in  the  first  degree. 
Noel:  W^ell,  if  we  can't  send  them  all  back,  why  don't 
wc  just  call  for  all  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  whole 
world  right  now,  and  when  they  all  get  up  here,  then  all 
of  us  angels  can  go  down  there  and  li\e.  Tliey'd  never 
miss  us  then,  it'd  be  so  crowded  up  here.  Tliey'd  never 
know  we'd  left.  (Beaming)  Nobod}-  would! 
Basil:  Much  too  intricate.  We'd  never  be  able  to  pull  it 
off,  Noel. 

Hiram:  A- And  besides,  all  the  p-people  down  there 
w-won't  be  going  t-to  Heaven.  What  would  w-we  do  with 
the  ones  for  L-Lucifer?  You  know  the  Mine  for  the 
u-undcrwoild  is  m-miles  long! 

Noel:  Hiram's  right.  It'd  take  us  forever  to  evacuate  the 
earth!  Well,  it  was  just  a  thought. 
Basil:  I  suppose  since  we  can't  leave,  we  could  always 
go  on  strike  for  better  working  conditions.  I've  heard 
that's  what's  done  on  earth  when  people  get  bored  with 
the  same  old  routine. 

Hiram:  H-IIow  do  \ou  go  o-on  strike,  B-Basil?  W-W'hat's 
it  like? 

Noel:  Is  it  hard? 

Basil:  I'm  not  really  sure.  I  just  heard  some  people  talk- 
ing about  it  up  here  once.  You'\e  got  to  ha\e  something 
called  pickets,  I  think. 
Hiram:  F-Fence  pickets? 

Basil:  (With  authority,  even  though  he  obviously  doesn't 
know  what  he's  talking  about)  No,  Hiram,  not  fence 
pickets  .  .  .  picket  pickets! 

Noel:  (Knowing  Basil  doesn't  know  what  he's  talking 
about)  W'hat  do  you  do  with  these  pickets  after  \ou  get 
them? 

Basil:  Well.  I'm  not  really  certain,  \hube  we'd  better 
just  skip  the  whole  thing.  We'd  probably  have  to  ask 
one  of  those  people  how  to  make  a  strike  anv'wav,  and 
then  things  would  just  get  all  involved. 
Noel:  Yeah,  sounds  too  complicated  as  it  is,  without  c\-en 
binging  people  into  it. 

Hiram:    (Wanting  to  be  agreeable)    S-Sure,   much   too 
c-c-complicated! 
Basil:  Let's  face  it.  Tlicre's  just  no  wa\-  out  of  here  .  .  . 


at  least   no  way  that's  acceptable  to  respectable  angels 
like  us  who  want  to  presen.-e  our  hea\'enly  reputations. 
(Noel  and  Hiram  sigh  together  and  all  three  angels  begin 
to  sulk) 

Hiram:  (After  a  moment's  silence)  L-Look  at  as!  W-We 
ought  to  be  a-ashamcd  sitting  around  like  th-this  when 
c-chcer  and  all  those  o-othcr  things  angels  like  u-us  are 
we're  supposed  t-to  be  out  s-sprcading  goodness  and 
supposed  to  s-spread  ... 

Noel:  Hiram's  right.  We  all  really  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  oursehes  trving  to  figure  out  ways  to  get  out  of 
Ilca\-en.  Angels  are  supposed  to  be  happy  where  thev 
are.  What's  the  matter  with  us  an\vvay? 
Basil:  I  guess  we're  just  hopeless  \ictinis  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

Noel:  Oh,  Basil,  stop  trying  to  sound  intellectual! 
Basil:  I  wasn't  tn.'ing  to  sound  intellectual  at  all.  I  was 
being  intellectual.  And  besides,  I  was  merely  stating  an 
obvious  fact.  When  angels  come  to  Heaven,  there's  onlv 
one  way  they  can  go  from  the  day  they  first  get  here 
.  .  .  and  that's  up.  Because  if  the\'  start  going  down,  they 
just  get  expelled  and  that's  just' the  end  of  them  right 
there.  Right?  (Hiram  and  Noel  both  nod)  But  if  angels 
manage  to  stick  it  out  like  we  ha\e,  tl.cy  reach  a  point, 
sooner  or  later,  when  they'\e  just  done  all  thev're  capable 
of  and  so  they  start  doing  the  same  things  they've  been 
doing  before  .  .  .  ()\  er  and  over  and  over  .  .  .  like  we  are 
now  .  .  .  and  soon  they're  stuck  .  .  .  stuck  in  a  hca\-enly 
rut!  And  that's  where  we  are  now  .  .  .  just  where  we  are! 
Hiram:  (Who  has  been  listening  intently  to  Basil's  rather 
lengthly  speech,  solemnly  .  .  .)  ...  in  a  R-RUT! 
Noel:  So,  we're  in  a  rut.  What're  we  going  to  do  about 
it? 

Basil:  I  don't  know.  \\"e'\e  already  covered  all  the  possi- 
ble means  of   escape  that   I   can   think  of  and   none  of 
them  seem  applicable  to  the  situation. 
Hiram:  H-Huh,  Basil?  Why  don't  y-you  talk  IvLnglish? 
Noel:    In   other  words,  Hiram,   we're  stuck]  There   just 
isn't  any  room   for  advancement   in   Heaven   and  there 
isn't  any  way  for  us  to  get  out. 
Clliey  sit  for  a  moment  in  silence) 
Basil:    (Glumly)   Well,  I  suppose  since  we  seem  to  be 
here  to  stay,  we  might  as  well  make  the  best  of  it.  Hiram. 
you  see  to  the  Elysium  Fields,  I'll  cheek  the  cloud  ship- 
ment list.  and.  Noel,  vou  get  bus^■  with  \our  star  polish- 
ing. 

(The  three  angels  begin  to  mo\e  slowly  about  the  stage, 
preparing  to  begin  their  separate  tasks.  Noel  preoccupies 
himself  with  a  large  star,  checking  its  tips  for  dust,  Basil 
takes  a  long  scroll  from  his  robe  pocket  and  begins  to 
pace  up  and  down,  double  checking  the  cloud  shipment 
hst,  and  Hiram  starts  to  exit  stage  right  to  see  to  the 
Fields,  fust  as  Hiram  reaches  the  right  front  corner  of 
the  stage,  however,  a  rather  rumpled  little  angel  enters 
stage  right  and  dazedly  almost  bumps  into  Iliram  in  his 
efforts  to  gain  the  other  side  of  the  stage.  His  halo  is 
crooked,  his  robe  is  wrinkled,  and  he  seems  altogether 
distraught.  Hiram  backs  awaj-  from  him,  startled,  llie 
rumpled  angel  does  not  seem  to  notice  him  at  all,  but 
continues  slowly  on,  making  his  way  toward  the  left  side 
of  the  stage.  Iliram,  failing  to  attract  the  angel's  atten- 
tion, returns  to  his  friends  .  .  .) 

Hiram:  (To  Basil  who  has  stopped  pacing  and  is  now- 
standing  ill  the  middle  of  the  stage  studying  his  cloud 
shipment  list)  H-Hey,  Basil,  who's  that  o\er  th-there' 
(Basil,  intent  on  his  work,  does  not  respond,  so  Hiram 
tugs  at  his  robe  and  tries  again)  B-Basil,  look!  L-Look 
quick,  be-before  he  goes! 

Basil:   (Roused  at  last)  What's  the  matter  now,  Hiram? 
I  thought  I  told  you  to  go  see  to  the  Fields.  Can't  you 
even  follow  a  simple  order  an\'  more? 
Hiram:  I  was  going  w-when  I  s-saw  that  g-guv.  Wliere'd 
he  come  f-from?    He  wouldn't  s-speak  to  me. 
Basil:    (Returning  to  his  list,  disinterested)    What  guv. 


Hiram? 

Noel:    (Tumbling  off  the  star  he  has  been  dusting  and 
coming  to  the  center  of  the  stage  where  Basil  and  Hiram 
are  standing)  That  one,  Basil,  the  one  over  there  head- 
ing toward  Rainbow  Road.  I  wonder  who  he  is. 
Hiram:  Jil-Maybe  he's  a  f-foreigner.  H-Hc  doesn't  s-seem 
to  know  wh-where  he's  going,  d-does  he? 
Basil:  (The  rumpled  angel  has  now  reached  the  left  front 
corner  of  the  stage  and  is  looking  around  as  if  lost.  Basil 
notices  him  for  the  first  time)  No,  he  doesn't,  does  he? 
He  looks  kind  of  lost  to  me,  as  a  m-atter  of  fact. 
Noel:  Maybe  he  needs  some  help,  ^^'"c'd  better  go  over 
and  introduce  ourselves. 

Hiram:  (Happil})  Y-Yes,  let's  go  over  a-and  sa\-  he-hello. 
Basil:  (Reluctantly)  I  don't  know  if  we  ought  to  or  not. 
He  looks  sort  of  messed  up  to  me.  He  isn't  properly 
attired  b^-  hea\'enly  standards,  >ou  know.  Maybe  he's  an 
imposter! 

Noel:  Well  I  suppose  if  we  ignore  him,  lie'll  just  go 
away. 

Hiram:  B-But  then  we  might  be  1-letting  an  imposter 
into  H-Hea\'en.  And  b-besides,  maybe  he's  just  a  n-nice 
old  angel  wh-who's  lost  or  something  and  th-then 
wouldn't  we  f-feel  bad  if  we  j-just  let  him  g-go  like  this, 
without  e-even  helping  him? 

Noel:  Hiram's  right.  We  angels  are  supposed  to  be  help- 
ful and  friendly  to  all  who  cross  our  path,  and  I  guess 
that  c\en  includes  potential  heavenly  imposters. 
Basil:   \\'ell,  he's  certainly  crossing  our  path,  all   right. 
O.K.,  you  win.  I  suppose  we'd  better  go  see  what  his  prob- 
lem is.  But  I  want  you  to  know,  I  don't  like  the  looks  of 
this.  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  this  one  bit. 
(Noel,  Hiram,  and  Basil  progress  cautiously  toward  the 
rumpled  angel  who  is  hoxering  in  the  left  front  corner 
of  the  stage  looking  lost.  The  three  huddle  together,  as 
if  they  are  almost  afraid  to  approach  the  unknown  angel, 
and  the  angel  himself  does  not  seem  to  notice  them) 
Hiram:     (Finally    summing    up    some    remnant    of    the 
courage  that  got  him  across  the  stage  in  the  first  place) 
H-H-Hello  there,  m-my  name's  H-H-H-H-   (All  Hiram's 
strength  of  purpose  fails  him  and  he  is  speechless) 
Noel:   (Coming  to  Hiram's  rescue)  Hiram  .  .  .  his  name 
is  Hiram  .  .  .  and   mine's  Noel  and  this  is   Basil   .   .   . 
Who' re  you? 

Clyde:  (Speaking  as  if  he  is  in  a  daze,  seeing  the  three 
angels  apparently  for  the  first  time)  Oh  .  .  .  oh,  hello. 
My  name  is  Clyde.  I've  been  looking  for  some  angel  to 
direct  me.  I  seem  to  be  lost. 

Hiram:    (Increduously,   his   amazement   oxercoming   his 
fear)  L-Lost!  An  a-angel  l-lost  in  .  .  .  in  Heaven? 
Clyde:  I'm  afraid  so,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it's  rather 
embarrassing. 

Noel:  But  how  could  an  angel  like  you  be  lost  in  Heaven? 
y\ngel5  live  in  Hea\en! 

Clyde:  (Sadly)  No,  Noel,  not  all  angels  li\e  in  Heaven. 
It's  been  a  long  time  since  V\c  been  here,  I'm  sorrv  to 
say. 

Basil:  (Who  has  remained  silent  until  now,  gruffly, 
although  the  shock  of  meeting  an  unheavenly  angel  now 
far  outweighs  his  disapproval  of  Clyde,  whom  he  finds 
an  individual  angel  with  an  appealing  personality  all  his 
ov/n)  Well,  don't  just  stand  there  gawking,  angel. 
Where' ve  you  been  if  you  haven't  been  in  Heaven? 
Clyde:  (Glumly,  glancing  at  the  world  below  them) 
Down  .  .  .  down  there. 

Hiram:  (Beside  himself  with  excitement,  forgetting  all 
his  fear)  D-D-Down  there?  D-Down  there  with  a-all  the 
p-people  .  .  .  with  a-all  the  p-people  in  the  w-w-world? 
Noel:  Gosh,  (Looking  down  at  the  world)  with  al-l  those 
people  down  there  .  .  .  why,  I'll  bet  you  could  almost  be 
one  of  them,  if  you  lived  right  down  there  with  them, 
couldn't  you? 

Basil:  Well,  don't  just  stand  there!  Say  somethingi  h  it 
almost  like  being  a  person?  Living  down  there,  I  mean. 


Clyde:  Yes,  I  suppose  \ou  might  say  that  it  is. 

Basil.  Well,  you  certainly  don't  sound  very  happy  about 

the  whole  thing.  Why  don't  you  smile?  It's  about  time 

I  saw  somebody  smiling  around  here,  even  if  it  is  only 

a  potential  heavenh'  imposter! 

Hiram:    (Gasping   audibly)    Oh    .    .    .   oh,   B-Basil,   that 

r-rcall\-  wasn't  a  v-ver}'  nice  thing  t-to  say  at  a-all! 

Clyde:    Oh,  that's  all   right,   Hiram.  Don't  let  it  worrv- 

you.  I've  been  called  many  things  much  worse  than  that 

in   my   day.    It's  perfectly   natural    for  angels   .    .    .   and 

people,  too  ...  to  wonder  about  me.  But  I  assure  5'ou 

I'm  not  an  imposter.  Quite  the  contrarv',  I'm  afraid! 

Basil:  Well  then,  sir,  if  you  will  excuse  my  rude  curiosity, 

would  \ou  be  so  good  enough  as  to  explain  what  you  are 

if  you  aren't  an  imposter?  You  certainlv  aren't  properly 

attired  by  our  standards  here  in  Hea\en.    Your  robe  is 

wrinkled    and    your    halo's    bent    and    you    look    rather 

altogether  rumpled  by  anybody's  standards  ...  no  offense, 

of  course. 

Clyde:  Yes,  I  am  rather  rumpled.  Sir  Basil,  and  1  must 

apologize  for  my  unheavenly  appearance.  I'm  also  rather 

dizzy  .  .  .  not  used  to  being  this  high  up,  you  know!  May 

I  sit  down? 

Hiram:  C-Certainly.   (Loudly  whispering  aside  to  Noel) 

S-Sir  Basil!  My,  he's  a-awfully  polite,  isn't  h-he? 

Clyde:    (Sitting  down   on    a    nearb\-   cloud,    smiling   in 

Hiram  and  Noel's  direction,  and  continuing  to  apologize 

for  his  untidy  state)  You  see,  I've  had  an  awfully  tiring 

trip  up  and  I  haven't  had  time  to  rest  yet.  I  had  to  come 

straight  here,  you  know.  (The  three  angels  quite  obviously 

don't  know   and,    seeing   that   a   further   explanation   is 

necessary,  Clyde  continues  reluctantly)  You  see  ...  I  have 

an  appointment  with  Him  .  .  .  and  ....  I  wondered  if 

one  of  }ou  could  direct  me  to  His  office  .  .  . 

Hiram:   (Sitting  on  Clyde's  cloud,  too)   H-H-Him?  You 

have  an  ap-appointment  with  HIM? 

Noel:   (Also  sitting  ...  on  another  cloud)  Why  do  \ou 

have  to  see  Him? 

Basil:   (Also  sitting  ...  on  a  star)     I  say,  my  good  angel, 

you're  not  in  any  sort  of  trouble,  are  you?  With  Him,  I 

mean. 

Clyde:  Well,  not  exactly  .  .  .  You  see,  I  ha\e  to  make 

my  annual  report,  lliat's  why  I  have  to  see  Him. 

I liram :   R-Report?  What  k-kind  of  a-a  report? 

Clyde:  A  report  on  the  world  .  .  .  down  there.  You  see  .  .  . 

that's  my  job  now  .  .  .  now  that  I'm  .  .  .    (Obviously 

embarrassed)     .    .    .    now    that    I'm    a    ...    a    fallen 

angel  .  .  . 

Noel:    (Gasping  audibly)  YOU?  A  fallen  angel? 

Hiram:    F-Falleii?   Where'd   you    f-fall?   Are  y-you    hurt 

any-anywhere? 

Basil:  Be  quiet.  Hiram,  and  let  him  finish. 

Hiram:  B-But  I  j-just  asked  if  .  .  . 

Basil:  Hiram,  shut  up!    Now  sir,  please  continue. 

Clyde:  \\"ell  .  .  .  there  isn't  realh-  that  much  to  continue. 

I  only  come  up  here  once  in  a  heavenh-  year,  which  is  a 

hundred  years  down  there.  (Sadly)  I  just  come  up  to  tell 

Him  all  about  what's  happened  to  the  people  down  there 

and  He  writes  it  all  down.  You  see,  it's  verv'  important  to 

Him   to  be  kept  informed   of   all   earthlv   trends.  And, 

believe  me,  you  see  an  awful  lot  of  things  in  a  hundred 

years  in  the  world. 

JSIoel:   (Excitedly)  I'll  bet  \ou  do.  We  were  just  talking, 

before  you  came,  about  how  exciting  it  must  be  to  live 

down  there.  Tell  us  about  it.  Tell  us  what  it's  like. 

Chde:   I'm  afraid  you  really  wouldn't  like  it  \en,-  much 

at  all.  I  know  when  I  used  to  be  a  permanently  employed 

angel  up  here,  I  used  to  dream  about  living  in  the  world 

and  what  fun  it  would  be  to  be  a  person  .  .  .  even  just 

for  a  little  while  .  .  . 

Hiram:    (Catching  Noel's  enthusiasm)   Y-Yeah!    I'd  like 

to  b-be  a  p-people! 

Clyde:   (Smiling  sadly)   Not  a  people,  Hiram,  a  person. 

(Noel  and  Basil  stare  at  Hiram  in  complete  disgust  at 
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his  ignorance)  And,  no,  I'm  not  so  sure  you  would  like 
to  be  one  .  .  .  not  after  you  got  down  there  and  saw  what 
It's  really  like  to  be  alive.  It's  not  really  any  fun  at  all 
and  only  a  little  exciting  once  in  a  while  .  .  .  and  realh' 
quite  sad  most  of  the  time  .  .  . 
Hiram:  S-Sad  .  .  .  the  world  down  th-there,  stic/:' 
Noel:  But  can't  you  do  anything  down  there  you  want 
to  do?  Aren't  vou  free?  Isn't  it  fun  to  be  free? 
Basil:   (Dropping  all  pretenses)    Isn't  it  fun  not  to  have 
to  smile  all  the  time.  Isn't  it  fun  just  to  sit  around  and 
mope  if  vou  feel  like  it? 

Clvde:  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Basil,  it  isn't  auv  fun  to 
mope  at  all  and  right  now  I'd  gi\e  ainthing  to  be  back 
u|>  here  where  I  have  to  smile!  I  used  to  sit  around  here 
like  all  of  you,  wishing,  just  wishing,  for  a  chance  to  go 
down  in  the  world  and  be  free,  like  Noel  said  ...  to  be 
free  to  mope  or  anything.  I  was  tired  of  the  same  old 
heavcnb-  routine,  too.  That's  why  I'm  a  fallen  angel,  you 
sec.  Uc  got  so  tired  of  listening  to  me  whine  alx)ut 
IIca\eii  all  the  time,  that  He  just  sent  me  down  into  the 
world.  That's  why  I'm  down  there  now.  So  I  can  mope 
all  I  want.  And  it's  not  one  bit  of  fun  at  all!  Now  that 
r\e  been  down  there  and  seen  what  it's  like,  belie\c  me 
when  I  tell  vou,  you're  better  off  up  here. 
Noel:  How  do  you  figure  that,  Clyde  ? 
Chde:  Well,  up  here  you  have  to  be  happy,  it's  true. 
And  sometimes  I  know'  a  thing  like  having  to  be  happy 
and  smile  all  the  time  can  really  get  on  your  nerves  and 
get  you  down.  But  it's  better  to  have  to  smile  sometimes 
wheii  vou  don't  reallv  feel  \'ery  happy,  then  it  is  to  mope 
when  \()u  don't  reallv  feel  \ery  unliapp\'.  And  down  there 
in  the  wodd,  some  people  mope  all  the  time,  c\en  of 
something  better  to  do.  And  it  gets  downright  depressing 
after  a  while. 

Hiram:  YYou  mean  it's  n-not  fun  to  m-moi^c? 
Noel:    It    doesn't   make   you   happy   to   be   able   to    be 
unhapp\'  to  be  able  to  be  unhappy  once  in  a  while? 
Clvdc:  Not  a  bit.  Not  one  single  bit.  There's  no  fun  in 
being  unhappv  at  all.  There  .shouldn't  even  be  such  a 
thing  as  uuhappiness  because  then  there's  not  even  any 
fun    in   being   happy.   Down   there   in   the   world,   some 
people  are  so  busy  being  unhappy  that  thc\-  make  you 
feci  bad  if  vou're  not  unhapp\',  too! 
Hiram:  G-Gosh,  I'm  awfully  g-glad  wc  found  th-this  out 
before  we  did  s-something  we  would  have  r-regretted! 
Noel:  So  am  I,  Hiram.  We  could  have  made  a  dreadful 
mistake,  couldn't  we? 

Basil:    ^^'■e   certainly    could    have,    and    it    seems   we're 
indebted  to  you,  Clyde. 

Chde:  \\cll,  I  was  only  glad  I  could  help.  I  would've 
hated  to  have  seen  the  three  of  you  make  the  mistake  I 
made.  You  see,  sometimes  we  angels  get  bored  with  our 
job  up  here  because  it  seems  like  the  people  in  Hea\en 
don't  appreciate  what  we're  doing  .  .  .  don't  even  notice 
we're  here.  But  really,  we're  doing  the  most  important 
thing  for  them  that  an\'body's  ever  done.  And  it's  so 
important,  we  can't  e\en  let  them  know  we're  doing  it! 
We're  teaching  them  how  to  be  happy  .  .  .  how  to  smile. 
A  lot  of  them  don't  even  know  how,  you  know.  A  lot 
of  them  have  never  done  it  before. 
Hiram:  G-Gosh,  never  s-smilcd  before? 
Basil:  Clyde's  right,  Hiram.  I  ne\er  thought  of  it  before, 
but  he's  right.  The  people  up  here  don't  know  how  to 
smile  and  all  this  time,  all  I've  been  doing  has  been 
being  upset  with  them  because  they're  never  happy!  I've 
been  exi)ccting  them  to  smile  and  be  cheerful  just  so  I 
would  feel  more  like  being  happy  .  .  .  because  I  had  to! 
I've  been  jealous  of  them  because  they  didn't  ha\e  to 
smile  if  the\-  didn't  want  to  and  really,  all  the  time,  I've 
been  the  lucky  one  .  .  .  Fnc  been  the  happv  one  .  .  . 
Hiram:  A-And  I've  done  the  s-same  thing,  t-too. 
Noel:  We  all  have.  Whv  we've  been  moping  around  here 
latelv  like  .  .  .  like  a  bunch  of  ...  of  PEOPLE! 


(All  the  angels  laugh  and  it  looks  as  if  Heaven  is  going 

to  be  happy  again) 

Hiram:  (Suddenly  serious)  H-IIey,  you  know,  we  o-ought 

to   start    t-teaching    the   i>pcople   up   licre   h.ow   t-to   be 

li-liapp>! 

Noel:   Say,   Hiram,  that's  a  good   idea.  We  could  have 

classes  in  happiness  and  cheerfulness  .  .  . 

Hiram:  A-.\ncl  s-smiling  .  .  . 

Basil:   (Sheepishly)   And  grinning  .  .  . 

(Basil,  Noel,   and  Hiram   begin  excitsdly  to  plan  their 

heavenly  reformation,  completely  forgetting  Ci^■de,  who 

reposes  on  a  large  cloud  and  sadly  stares  at  the  world 

below ) 

Hiram:   (Suddenly)  H-Hey,  C-Clyde,  when  will  y  you  be 

back  here  again? 

Clvde:  Oh,  I  don't  know,  Hiram.  Sometime  before  next 

spring,  I  hope. 

Noel:    Eor  good?    I    hope  so.    It  depends  on  Him,  of 

course,  but  I  think  !ic  knows  I'xe  learned  my  lesson  by 

now. 

Basil:  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  When  you  get 

back.  \()u  look  us  up  here,  hv  Rainlxjw  Road  and  I'll 

bet  \ou'll  find  a  different  kind  of  IIea\en  than  vou  see 

here  riglit  now.  E\erybody'!l  Ix;  happ\-  and  cheerful  .  .  . 

Noel:  -And  smiling  .  .  . 

Hiram:  And  g-g-grinmiig  .  .  . 

Basil:   And  it'll  all  be  because  of  \ou  Chde  and  we'll 

have  a  partv,   a   special  party  in   your  honor  .   .   .  And 

maybe  .  .  .  just  mavbe  I  can  get  vou  transferred  to  my 

heavenly  division.  Then  wc  can  all  work  together  for  a 

happier  Heaven! 

Noel:    Gosh,   Basil,   do  \ou   think   you   reallv  could   get 

Uini  to  let  Clyde  come  and  sta\-  with  us  when  he  gets 

back  to  Heaven  permanently? 

Basil:    I   can  certainly  try.   I   think   it'll   be  worth  a   try, 

don't  you,  Hiram? 

Hiram:    (Beaming)    S-Sure,  sure  B-Basil! 

Basil:  Well,  what  arc  we  waiting  for?    Come  on,  Clyde, 

let's  go  and  talk  to  Uim  right  now! 

Clyde:    (Ob\iously  embarrassed   at  the  attention   shown 

him)  Well,  if  you're  sure  it's  not  too  much  trouble  .  .  . 

I-I  reallv  would  appreciate  it  awfully.  Sir  Basil  .  .  . 

Basil:  Fine  then,  let's  get  out  of  here.  You're  beginning 

to  sound  like  Hiram  and  one  Hiram  is  all  this  Ileaven 

can  take.  We  ma\'  be  going  to  be  happy  around   here 

from  now  on,  but  we're  not  going  to  Ix?  insane  about  it! 

.  .  .  We  ha\en't  far  to  go.  It's  just  past  Stardust  Street. 

(Calling  back  as  he  exits   with   Clyde  stage  left)    Noel 

and  Hiram,  \ou  can  come  along,  too  .  .  just  for  moral 

support  .  . 

(Noel   and   Hiram    follow  slowh'  on   Basil   and   Clyde's 

heels.  'nie\'  are  giggling  to  themsches) 

Noel:  Since  when  has  Basil  ever  needed  any  moral  sup- 

l^ort  from  anybody? 

Hiram:     (Laughing    loudh'    now)     Y-Ycali.    particul:irlv 

from  u-us! 

Noel:  Gee,  it's  good  to  smile  again,  isn't  it  Hiram? 

Hiram:    Lit  sure  is.  Gosh,   I-I've  missed   it — a-all   these 

months  of  f-frowning.   Think  my  f-foreh.ead'll  be  per-jjer- 

manently  c-creased? 

(Noel  and  Hiram  laugh  loudh    as  they  exit  stage  left. 

The  lights  dim   and   the  stage  darkens.   Just  before  we 

return  to  the  present.  Basil  can  be  heard  calling  off  stage 

left  as  Noel  and  Hiram  continue  to  laugh  loudly  .  .  .) 

Basil:  Come  on,  Hiram  .  .  .  Ilurn,'  up.  Noel.  And  stop 

giggling  like  a  couple  of  school  girls  .  .  .  Honestly,  you 

two  are  always  overdoing  things! 

Hiram:   (Far  off  stage  left)  H-How  do  \ou  k-know  how 

a  c-couple  of  s-school  girls  g-g-giggle,  Basil?  \\"e'\e  n-ne\er 

seen  .  .  . 

Basil:    (.\lso  far  away)   Oh   go  to  Hell,  Hiram,  and  be 

quick  about  it! 

(All  the  angels  can  Ix;  heard  laughing  fainth'  off  stage 

left.  \Mien  the  stage  begins  to  lighten  a  moment  later. 
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we  are  back  in  the  present  and  Noel  is  still  sitting  lazily 
on  his  huge  jtar  in  the  left  front  corner  of  the  stage, 
dreaming  .  .  .) 

Noel:  (After  a  moment's  silence,  roused  from  his  dream- 
ing and  remembering  the  audience)  Oh  .  .  .  oh,  hi  there! 
I'rn  sorry.  I  guess  I'm  still  dreaming.  (Pause,  sits  up  on 
his  star,  smiling)  Well,  there  you  have  it  .  .  .  How 
Heaven  learned  to  smile  again.  And  we've  been  doing  it 
ever  since!  (Laughter  and  scurning  in  background.  Noel 
leans  around  a  star  tip  and  peers  off  stage  left)  Well, 
looks  like  that  party's  about  ready  to  start.  Clyde's  back, 
of  course,  for  good  this  time,  too.  I  knew  he  would  be. 
It's  all  Basil's  doing,  as  usual.  Basil  hates  to  admit  it 
sometimes,  but  he  does  ha\e  an  awful  lot  of  pull  with 
the  higher-ups,  e\en  if  he  would  rather  be  thought  of  as 
a  common  man  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  angel!  (Pause,  climbing  down 
his  star)  Well,  the  party's  in  Clyde's  honor  and  I'd 
be  some  party!  MHiy  I'll  bet  it's  the  first  one  pieople  and 
angels   have   had    up   here   together    in    just    ages!    And 


better  get  going  so  I  won't  miss  it  .  .  .  This  is  going  to 
there'll  be  lots  more  from  now  on.  Well,  I'm  really  sorry 
to  leave  you  like  this,  but  I  don't  guess  you'll  have  any 
trouble  finding  your  way  back.  You  seemed  to  get  here 
all  right  .  .  .  without  any  help  at  all,  too.  Hope  you 
enjoyed  your  \isit.  You'll  ha\e  to  come  up  and  see  us 
sometime  when  we're  not  quite  so  busy  as  we  are  today 
.  .  .  although  I  don't  know  that  there'll  ever  be  a  time 
like  that  again!  One  thing's  sure.  \\'henever  you  come, 
you'll  sure  find  us  smiling!  We'll  teach  you  how,  too,  if 
\ou  want  to  learn  .  .  .  (Winks)  .  .  .  It's  kind  of  fun. 
(Peeks  around  the  curtain  just  before  he  exits  stage  left) 
Oh,  and  when  you  do  come  up  here  ...  to  live,  I  mean 
.  .  .  I'm  on  duty  at  the  Gate  from  twehe  to  fi\c.  (Starts 
to  leave  again,  but  peeks  around  the  curtain  once  more) 
.  .  .  P.M.,  that  is  .  .  .  (Pause,  a  wink,  and  a  smile)  I  sneak 
in  dogs  .  .  .  Exits  stage  left  as  the  laughter  in  the  back- 
increases  and  .  .  . 


THE  CURTAIN  FALLS 
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MAN  ON  A  PARK  BENCH 

The  late  Scptcml>cr  sun  did  not  warm  tlic  sloped 
form  on  the  green  park  bench;  the  frayed  collar  rose  up 
against  the  brisque  autunni  wind,  almost  eoxering  tlie 
]5ale-white,  gaunt  neck.  "I  do  say,  winter's  a  comin'  in 
like  -a  lion!",  tlie  tned  voice  said  aloud;  heard,  but 
unnoticed  by  tlie  shimmering-tinted  lea\cs  and  the  \ve\\ 
dressed  business  men,  with  attache  cases,  who  ruslicd 
along  the  park-patli  toward  Central  Park  West,  home  and 
cocktails. 

Three  or  four  fattish  pigeons  waddled  boldl\-  around 
the  brown,  worn,  but  recently  shined,  shoes.  They  jerked 
tlieir  necks  out  and  impolitely  grabbed  the  bits  and 
crumbs  of  stale  bread  held  in  the  palm  of  the  whitish, 
skinny  hand.  The  hand  moved  meehanieallv,  but  ]3re- 
ciscly,  in,  out,  in  and  out  of  the  somewhat  crumpled 
paper  bag.  No  crumbs  fell  out  of  the  palm  and  tlie  old 
man  lost  none  of  the  pleasure  of  the  jerky  little  snatches 
on  his  sensitive  flesh. 

A  young  woman  and  a  little  girl  sat  down  on  the 
bench  beside  the  old  man.  The  young  woman  smiled 
politely  and  the  little  girl  only  looked  at  the  pigeons. 
"Beautiful  fall  day,"  smiled  the  young  woman. 

"Yes,  yes,  a  might  cold  though,"  cnthusiasticalh 
answered  the  man. 

"Doesn't  it  liurt  when  the  pigeons  bite  \-our  hand?" 
asked  the  little  girl,  her  eyes  still  fastened  on  the  pigeons. 
"No,"  explained  the  old  man  a  little  sharply,  "they  onl\- 
bite  when  they're  afraid  of  von. " 

"It's  such  a  nice  day  to  conic  to  the  park.  Do  \in\ 
come  \-ery  often?"  questioned  the  xouiig  woman. 

"Yes,  quite  often.  E\ery  da\-  in  fact.  Pretty  soon  I 
won't  be  able  to  come.  It'll  be  winter  and  the  pigeons 
won't  come  either.  I'm  sorr}'  to  see  winter  coming  already; 
seems  like  it  just  left.  It  doesn't  matter,  though,  when 
winter  comes  I'll  ha\e  more  time  to  work  on  my  poetry." 

"Oh,"  interrupted  the  young  woman  excitedly,  "do 
you  write  poetr)?" 

"Yes,  a  great  deal  now.  I'm  sa\'ing  all  mv  poems.  I 
write  one  each  morning.  During  the  day  I  think  about 
today's  poem  and  I  say  it  over  and  over  in  mv  nimd.  In 
the  e\eniiig  I  write  it  neatly.  Would  you  like  to  licar 
todav's?    It's  one  of  the  best  Vve  ever  written." 

"Why  certainly,"  answers  the  \()ung  woman. 

The  old  man  looks  up  toward  the  blue-green  fall  sk)-, 
and  begins.  "It's  about  my  mother 

She  likes  to  bake  some  cake. 

They  smell  so  good  while  they  bake. 

Her  gray  hair  is  soft, 

I  love  to  touch  it,  quite  oft. 

Now  I  think  of  her  once  in  a  wliilc. 

Most  of  all  I  remember  her  smile. 

My  mntlicr." 

The  old  man  cleared  his  throat  and  smiled  proudlw 
his  eyes  still  piercing  the  blue-grccn. 

"That's  very  good,"  the  young  woman  said,  "isn't  that 
good?"  she  asks  the  little  girl. 

"Do  pigeons  have  teeth?"  wonders  the  little  girl. 

"My  little  girl  likes  it  too.  Well,  we'd  better  run 
home.  It  certainly  was  nice  meeting  you.  Hope  to  see 
}ou  again,  and  maybe  hear  some  more  of  your  poetr}." 

The  \oung  woman  got  up,  smiled  at  the  old  man  and 
jerked  the  little  girl's  hand.  "Was  that  man's  poem  rcalh' 
good?"  asked  the  little  girl  and  she  was  hurried  down 
the  path. 

"Yes  dear,"  answers  the  young  woman,  "it  was  a  sad 

IJOClll." 

Alison  Greenw  ald 


View  Across  The  Street 

Sun  smeared  hazing  air 

Minutely  split 

By  steel  strands 

Of  living  spider  webs. 


Winter  Sun 

A  single  shimmering  drop 
Of  blinding  mercun' 
Rolls  wildh- 
Tlirough  my  sk\'. 

SVL\L\    ElD.\N 
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It's  been  a  month  of  snows 

And  each  day  comes  quieter  than  before 

As  if  the  land  is  choking 

On  the  black  smoke  that  wuids  from 

Country  fires  around  here. 

Yesterday,  when  it  was  nearing  supper-time 

I  sat  by  the  front  window  watching 

snow  geese  rustle  together 

Like  old  corn  stalks  in  a  field 

As  they  paddled  in  drunken  circles 

By  the  swamp. 

Lately  the  nights  seem  tliick 

As  if  the  soot  from  neighbor's  fires 

Was  covering  the  land  worse  than  the  snow. 

And  I  dream  the  same  dream 

Night  after  night  when  it's  black 

And  I  fall  asleep  before  the  burned  out  fire. 

A  lonely  white  bird  drifts 

Before  me 

And  white  specks  wind  iii  circles 

Behind  the  lone  bird 

Until  the  dark  is  blotted  by 

Thousands  of  wings 

Beating  the  air. 

Once,  I  remember,  there  was  a  flash  fire 

In  the  swamp.  Rows  of  trees 

Glowed  with  white  fire 

Until  they  fell  into  the  mud  and 

Only  a  few  stumps  rose  as  dark  men 

Keeping  watch  over  the  purification 

Of  the  land 

And  the  air  was  filled  with  black  smoke 

everywhere  and  it  seemed  like 

Night  at  mid-day 

And  I  heard  the  cries  of  the  geese 
As  they  spiraled  above  the  swamp. 
Thousands  of  forms  climbing 
From  the  smoke  until  some 
Fell  burning  from  the  sky 
As  if  they  had  flown  too  near 
the  sun. 

It's  been  a  long  time 

Since  the  geese  came 

And  most  of  the  people  that 

remember  are  gone 

And  I  had  forgotten  how  ugly  they 

look  as  they  stretch  out  across  the  snow. 

Anne  Daughtridge 
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Real  Things 


I  am  afraid  to  walk  in  hard-soled  shoes 

down  the  long  dim  halls. 

I  am  afraid  for  the  umbrellas 

that  are  mostly  black, 

that  they  will  go  away 

if  they  hear 

and  know  I  am  there. 

I  am  afraid  to  walk  on  sidewalks, 
but  only  on  wet  grass 
that  does  not  click  or  clatter 
to  shatter  faces  that  pass. 

I  am  afraid  to  walk  in  water 
unless  it  is  dark  and  slow. 
I  am  afraid  for  the  little  ripples, 
that  my  noise  will  make  them  go. 

I  am  afraid  to  light  a  candle 
or  whisper  in  the  night. 
I  am  afraid  to  ruin  everything 
and  make  it  go  away, 
because  I  know  the  colors 
will  come  again  to  stay. 

Tina  Hillquist 


Reverie 

In  countrysides  warm,  cloudless  nights 
Instill  a  peace  in  pastures  vast 
Where  cattle,  shuffling,  softly  speaking. 
Move  as  shadows  deeply  breathing. 
A  prankful  child  of  sleepy  wind 
Torments  the  quiet  and  teases  leaves. 
Creating  swaying  in  apple  trees. 
Disturbing  the  moonlight  resting  there. 

An  old  man  lost  in  dreams. 

Jean  Whitakzr 
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A  Fair-Haired  Child 

A  fair-haired  child; 

A  daughter. 

That's  what 

He  said  he  •wanted: 

A  daughter  with  hair  the  color  of 

Silken  flax, 

A  mid-morning  sun, 

A  palomino's  mane. 

Ripened  wheat  on  a  Mid- Western  plain. 

A  fair-haired  child 

He  wants: 

A  daughter 

Touched  by  the  silver-golden  rays 

Of  Phoebus  Apollo's 

And  Luna  Diana's  loving  grace. 

I  look  at  his  own  dark  hair — 

The  color 

Of  a  mighty  oak's  bark — 

And  smile  wistfully 

To  myself. 

I  know  that  I 

Can  do 

No  more 

Tlian  hope  and  pray 

His  wish  will  be  granted. 

But— 

I,  too,  would  like: 
A  fail-haired  child, 
A  daughter 
For  her  father 
To  love. 

Barbara  Carole  Beasley 


Reflection 

How  care  the 

Milk-white  ink  of 

Spoon-fed  blouses. 

How  pinked 

Red  coats  on  lathered  leather, 

Sugared  black  salt 

Savored — thrice  left. 

And  magnolias  unbottled  for  cheap; 

Graying  ghosts  tread  hallowed  halls. 

Meet  for  ancient  poker  games. 

Discuss  the  lost  and  the  losing, 

War  lost,  world  left,  weightless. 

Susan  Little 
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The  Passion  of  Mr.  Ward 

yUDY   ElLENBURG 

They  were  always  walking  down  the  street  together  in 
the  afternoons.  Summer,  winter,  spring,  or  fall — the  two 
figures  would  emerge  from  the  old  two-story  white  house 
on  the  corner  and  slowly  begin  their  journey  around  the 
block.  People  would  always  say,  "How  are  you  Mr. 
Ward?"  or  "Afternoon  Miss  Mary,"  and  then  lean  back 
against  their  rakes  or  in  their  lawn  chairs  and  sadly  shake 
their  heads.  "That  was  Mr.  Ward  and  his  idiot  daughter," 
they  would  say.  "Girl's  been  like  that  ever  since  she  was 
born.  One  time  the  Baptist  preacher  talked  them  into 
taking  her  to  a  big  doctor  in  Charleston,  but  when  they 
came  back  Mr.  Ward  was  powerful  mad  and  said  he 
didn't  ever  want  to  see  another  doctor  again.  That  was 
right  before  he  joined  the  Christian  Science  church 
across  the  river."  They  would  whisper  together  as  they 
watched  the  two  figures  walking  down  the  sidewalk — 
the  short  proud  man  with  his  arm  around  the  bent-over 
woman  who  stared  blankly  at  the  ground. 

Mr.  Ward  woke  early  that  September  morning.  He 
woman  who  didn't  get  out  too  much.  She  was  completely 
devoted  to  her  husband  and  loyal  to  his  convictions.  She 
believed  that  what  he  said  was  right  for  her  and  for  their 
daughter.  There  had  been  talk  of  a  son  who  had  run 
away  or  gone  away  to  live,  and  ever  so  often  there  was  a 
letter  from  Philadelphia  addressed  to  Mrs.  Ward,  with 
STANE  W.  WARD,  M.D.  in  the  left  hand  comer.  She 
kept  the  letters  in  a  little  tin  box  under  her  bed. 

Mr.  Ward  woke  early  that  September  morning.  We 
got  up  and  fumbled  around  in  the  dark  for  his  clothes. 
He  couldn't  remember  where  he  had  left  them.  Running 
into  a  misplaced  rocker,  Mr.  Ward  yelped  briefly,  and 
he  reached  for  his  painful  foot  and  found  his  pants 
knocked  from  the  rocker  seat  to  the  floor.  He  dressed 
quickly  and  went  into  the  kitchen  and  drank  some  bitter 
coffee.  Mr.  Ward  picked  up  a  newspaper  and  then  threw 
it  down:  it  was  yesterday's.  But  that  was  all  right  because 
he  didn't  read  newspapers  much  anyway,  especially  since 
his  retirement  five  months  before.  He  walked  out  in  the 
backyard  and  looked  at  his  garden,  at  the  shriveled 
tomato  plants  cowering  in  the  dew.  Mr.  Ward  went  up 
on  the  back  porch  and  sat  down  in  a  wicker  chair.  He 
closed  his  eyes  and  thought  about  his  Mary  when  she 
was  a  tiny  baby  and  a  little  girl  with  long  curls.  She 
seemed  like  the  other  children  then.  Why  she  looked 
almost  normall 

"James,  come  in  and  eat  your  breakfast!"  His  wife 
was  standing  in  the  doorway.  "It's  ready,"  the  big  woman 
said  and  smiled  shyly  at  her  husband.  He  went  in. 

After  breakfast  Mr.  Ward  put  on  his  sweater  and  his 
cap  and  walked  to  the  post  office.  In  the  box  was  a 
Christian  Science  Journal — nothing  more.  He  looked 
relieved  and  walked  out  smiling  wanly  with  the  paper 
folded  under  his  arm.  Outside,  the  sun  was  bright  and 
Mr.  Ward  began  to  feel  better.  He  spoke  to  the  neigh- 
bors who  greeted  him  and  tipped  his  hat  to  old  Mrs. 
Holmes  when  she  walked  by.  On  the  comer  was  a  grocery 
store  with  square  glass  jars  of  candy  just  inside  the  dusty 
window.  Mr.  Ward  went  in  and  came  out  with  a  little 
white  sack  which  he  took  home  to  Mary. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  floor  tearing  pages  from  a 
child's  book  and  making  little  noises  in  her  throat.  When 
her  father  came  in,  she  grabbed  for  the  familiar  sack  and 
stuffed  her  mouth  with  the  sweet  candy.  "T-thank  you," 
she  said  mechanically  and  smiled  brilliantly  up  at  him. 
Mr.  Ward  put  his  hand  on  her  head,  and  then  went  into 
the  kitchen  where  his  wife  was  peeling  apples. 

"It's  almost  gone,"  he  said  conversationally;  "the 
summer's  almost  gone.  Frost'll  be  here  before  you  know 
it."  She  looked  at  him  and  at  his  hand,  which  held  only 
the  Journal.  She  said  nothing.  Her  face  was  flushed,  and 


Mr.  Ward  remembered  that  she  hadn't  been  feeling  too 
well  lately.  Not  that  she  complained— she  wasn't  a  com- 
plaining woman— but  Mr.  Ward  suddenly  remembered 
that  she  hadn't  been  feeling  well  for  a  long  time  now. 
The  thought  that  she  might  want  to  go  to  a  doctor 
occurred  to  him,  but  he  violently  rejected  it.  Doctors  had 
never  done  anything  for  him,  except  kill  his  father  on  an 
operating  table.  And  they  had  never  been  able  to  do  any- 
thing for  Mary  either.  No,  he  would  not  allow  her  to  go 
to  a  doctor.  She  just  didn't  understand;  she  thought  it 
was  all  right  because  the  boy  wanted  to  be  one  so  much. 
Mr.  Ward  sat  bolt  upright.  Maybe  she  was  writing  to  the 
boy  again!  Quickly  he  got  up  and  went  out  on  the  back 
porch. 

They  had  dinner  and  then  Mary  took  her  nap  and 
Mrs.  Ward  went  to  bed  to  rest  awhile.  In  the  wicker 
chair,  Mr.  Ward  rocked  and  read  his  Journal.  He  tried 
to  think  pleasant  thoughts,  but  he  couldn't.  Perhaps 
everything  would  have  been  different  if  he  hadn't  sent 
the  boy  away.  But  he  really  didn't  send  the  boy  away; 
he  didn't  tell  him  to  go.  He  had  just  said  that  no  son  of 
his  was  ever  going  to  be  a  doctor — and  the  boy  left.  Mr. 
Ward  dozed  and  dreamed  about  a  big  man  who  was 
beating  his  fourteen  year  old  son  with  a  whip  spiked 
with  nail  heads.  The  boy  was  screaming  and  the  man's 
red  face  was  wet  and  twisted  in  a  sneer.  Mr.  Ward  woke 
up  suddenly,  and  the  sun  was  beaming  hot  in  his  eyes. 
He  got  up  and  walked  around  to  the  front  yard  where 
old  Mrs.  Holmes  was  digging  in  her  flower  bed  next  door. 
They  spoke  about  the  weather  and  her  arthritis  and  his 
new  almanac.  She  gave  him  some  of  the  damp  bulbs,  and 
he  took  them  home  and  hung  them  up  in  the  basement. 
He  heard  voices  outside  and  looked  out  the  small  high 
basement  window.  Three  little  boys  came  tiptoeing 
around  the  comer  of  the  house.  "This  is  where  she  Uvea 
— the  crazy  girl!"  one  whispered.  Mr.  Ward  could  see 
their  patched  knees  and  dirty  sneakers  right  in  front  of 
him.  iTien  he  saw  one  freckled  face  that  peered  curiously 
down  through  the  window.  The  face  shreiked  and  dis- 
appeared. Mr.  Ward  looked  out  at  the  fleeing  trio  and 
clenched  his  fists  and  pursed  his  lips.  He  walked  angrily 
up  into  the  cold  house. 

In  the  afternoon  he  and  Mary  went  on  tlieir  daily 
walk,  and  then  they  ate  supper.  Mr.  Ward  listened  to 
the  radio  while  his  wife  cleared  the  table  and  washed  the 
dishes.  She  coughed  quite  a  lot  and  he  was  faintly 
annoyed.  Mary  brought  him  a  story  book  and  sat  down 
in  the  floor  to  play  with  a  naked  doll  while  her  father 
read  the  meaningless,  comforting  words.  Mrs.  Ward  came 
in  and  took  Mary  away  to  bed.  She  said  she  reckoned 
she  might  as  well  go  too,  because  of  her  cough  and  all. 
Mr.  Ward  cleared  his  throat  and  tumed  the  radio  down. 
He  closed  his  eyes  and  hummed  with  the  guitar  music, 
tapping  his  foot  at  intervals.  It  was  times  like  this  that 
he  wished  he  had  his  boy  tliere  to  talk  to  him  or  to  play 
checkers  with  him.  But  no,  he  didn't  have  a  son  anymore. 
Some\vhere  there  was  a  man,  but  he  meant  nothing  to 
Mr.  Ward. 

At  ten-thirty,  he  tumed  off  the  radio  and  locked  the 
front  door.  He  walked  up  the  creaking  stairs  to  his  bed- 
room. Mr.  Ward  thought  about  his  wife  and  paused  at 
her  door  and  called  her  name.  Hearing  no  reply,  he  went 
in  and  leaned  over  the  big  woman.  He  kissed  her  good- 
night, but  she  never  knew  it.  Mrs.  Ward  was  warm  but 
dead. 

"We  were  real  surprised  when  Mrs.  Ward  died,"  the 
people  said.  "She  just  always  looked  so  healthy,  but  I 
guess  you  never  can  tell  what's  \vrong  with  a  body  when 
they  never  go  to  a  doctor  or  take  medicine — not  even  an 
aspirin  I  mean!"  That's  what  they  all  said.  And  no  one 
was  surprised  when  Shane  Ward  amVed  the  day  after  the 
funeral.  "Of  course  it  wasn't  any  of  our  business,  but 
somebody  had  to  let  him  know!"  they  said.  "He's  been 
writing  her  regular  even  since  they've  lived  here,"  added 
Mr.  Lee  who  worked  in  the  post  office.  Yes,  it  was  the 
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right  thing  to  do. 

Shane  Ward  and  his  wife  came  in  on  the  evening 
train,  and  it  was  raining  and  cold.  They  took  a  taxi  to 
the  old  white  house  with  a  wreath  on  the  door.  From  her 
window,  Mrs.  Holmes  watched  them  go  in  with  their 
one  suitcase.  Then  she  closed  her  lace  curtains  and  went 
around  sadly  shaking  her  head.  "Something's  bound  to 
happen,"  she  predicted. 

Mr.  Shane  was  a  right  nice-looking  man,  but  the 
people  didn't  see  much  of  him.  His  wife,  however,  was 
different.  She  was  a  plain  girl,  but  very  well-dressed  and 
seemingly  efficient.  She  took  Mary  uptown  and  bought 
her  some  new  clothes.  Miss  Mary  looked  different  in  her 
new  short  hair-do.  She  smiled  more,  and  walked  a  little 
straighter  beside  her  new  friend. 

It  was  strange  not  to  see  Mr.  Ward  on  his  walks  any- 
more. No  one  knew  how  he  was  or  even  if  he  was  alive 
or  not  because  they  hadn't  seen  him.  Once  Mrs.  Holmes 
took  over  a  bowl  of  chicken  broth,  but  the  colored 
woman  in  the  kitchen  took  it  and  said  she  wasn't  sup- 
posed to  let  anybody  in.  Mrs.  Holmes  could  see  him  in 
the  front  room.  She  said  he  was  sitting  in  Mrs.  Ward's 
big  rocker,  just  staring  into  space  with  her  knitting 
clutched  in  his  old  hands. 

One  day  about  a  week  later  they  left.  "Mr.  Shane  and 
his  wife  and  Miss  Mary  took  the  train  North,  and  Mr. 
Ward  didn't  even  go  to  the  station  with  them,"  the 
people  said.  "And  they  took  all  Mary's  things  too,  not 
like  it  was  just  for  a  visit  or  something  .  .  ."  They  went 


on  the  night  train  and  Mary  wasn't  afraid. 

After  a  while  Mr.  Ward  went  back  to  taking  his 
afternoon  walks.  But  he  carried  a  big  stick  with  him  now 
—to  lean  on.  He  stopped  going  to  the  church  across  the 
river;  and  seldom  ever  went  to  the  post  office,  even 
though  he  received  mail  regularly  from  Philadelphia.  They 
sent  some  letters  to  his  house,  but  Mr.  Ward  brought 
them  to  the  post  office  unopened,  and  told  Mr.  Lee  to 
send  them  back.  He  said  he  didn't  want  a  box  anymore, 
that  he  didn't  need  mail.  The  people  would  see  Mr. 
Ward  out  in  his  garden  sometimes  in  the  early  morning, 
digging  around  his  tomato  plants.  He  looked  older  and 
would  only  stare  when  they  called  to  him. 

Finally  he  died,  and  Mr.  Shane  came  by  himself  to 
bury  his  father.  There  was  a  grand  funeral.  Mr.  Shane 
told  them  that  Mary  was  fine  and  that  his  wife  had 
stayed  to  care  for  her.  He  hadn't  wanted  to  upset  her  by 
bringing  her  back  home.  He  left  the  next  day,  since  he 
was  in  a  hurry  to  get  back.  The  house  was  put  up  for 
sale,  but  nobody  in  tow  would  touch  it.  Whenever  a 
stranger  came  to  look  it  over,  he  would  hear  rumors  of 
Mr.  Ward  and  his  idiot  daughter.  After  seeing  the  room 
where  the  bodies  were  found,  and  the  wicker  chair,  and 
the  rocker;  the  stranger  would  always  decide  that  the 
house  was  too  big  or  too  old  or  too  hard  to  heat.  Then 
he  would  walk  hurriedly  away  from  the  house  and  down 
the  street  past  old  Doc  Matthews  rocking  on  his  porch. 
"And  all  that,"  Doc  would  chuckle,  "on  account  of  two 
people  who  died  of  heart  attacks." 
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